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REMARKS 


. ON THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 62 

The Martyr Age of the United States.~Miss 
Martineau has always been noted for the stri- 
king titles to her books and chapters, and has 
_ exercised her usual ingenuity in the caption of 
the present article. The whole of her composi- 
tions, whether tales, travels, or review, seem to 
be conceived and executed on one principle, viz: 


she takes a little bit of fact and dresses it, doll-| 


fashion, in the copious and colored drapery of 
her own fertile imagination. Such, in short, is 
the main spring and habitude of her whole in- 
tellectual character. She relies on fact and com- 
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| stormy arena. Such is the writer who under- 
| takes to describe America and its imstitutions to 
| the people of Europe 
" 


As 


From the very constitu- 
she cannot be depended upon. 


know the truth—she cannot 


| tion of her min 
| She cannot see or 
learn—she cannot teach—for her whole intellec- 
tual being is bat a visionary, restless, and pas- 
sionate abstraction. 

Von Ense’s Memoirs —Notwithstanding the 
signature (S. P.) this writer is either Thomas 
Carlyle, or one of his silly imitators. We hope 
the article will at least have one good effect, to 
disgust Carlyle by a mirrored view of himself, 
and drive him back to truth, good sense, and 
jnature. In other respects the paper is very good. 

Napoleon Louis Bonaparte-——A tolerable ac- 
count of this disappointed aspirant. 

Simonides.— Here is indeed a splendid thinker 
and writer. 





} 


The style and signature indicate, 
‘if we are not mistaken, the name of Landor.— 


mon life for the subjects of her reflections, but if | Perhaps he 1s a little too refined and far-fetched 
thé treatment of them, she cannot, for the soul of | in his speculations; but even with this qualifica- 
her, help becoming more or less fictitious and im- | tion, we would match him as a worthy compeer 
aginative. of the reviewer of Horace in the last Quarterly. 

Miss Mariineau is unfortunately destitute of He favors us with translations of many of the 
many essential qualifications of a moral teacher, epigrams and inscriptions composed by Simon- 
a character to which she makes the loudest pre- ides. The effect they produce on the reader's 
tensions. She has little calmness or comprehen- 
sion of mind. She flies immediately and vio- 
lently to the extremest side of every question 
which she espouses, and she proceeds to paint it 
out in the brightest hues, artfully concealing 
every shade. She is a fierce partisan, but not a 
serene adviser. Her views of right and wrong 
are unmodified by circumstances. In fact she 
writes as if living in a world of abstractions, 
instead of a world of circumstances. Yet still 
she cannot lay aside her own flesh-and-blood pe- 
culiarities. She betrays an ultra-womanish in- 
terest in every object of her approbation. Thus 
she claims for her favorites in this country not 
only all the heroism, but all the beauty that is 
going. “Nowhere but among such,” she de- 
clares, “can an array of countenances be beheld 
so little lower than the Angels!” She presents 
as models of female excellence, “ladies,” who 
crowd the courts of justice to engage in person- 
al squab@les with constables and sheriffs, on that 


One seems at times to be wan- 
| dering in an ancient burying-ground, and read- 
ing the names of fathers, daughters, brothers, &c., 
recorded within a few years by the affection of 
|survivors. The reviewers versions are accu- 
| We will transeribe a few of the 


mind is curious. 


rate but dry. 
most striking. 


Inscription for a Lion on the grave of Leoni- 
das. 
Of beasts the bravest |, of mortals he, 
Upon the mound of stone now watch'd by me. 


Danae, according to the legend, was cast into 
the sea with her child shut up in a chest, and 
having, as it seems from an expression in the 
poem, a lamp beside her. The concluding lines 
refer to Jupiter as the father of her child— 

“ And when upon the graven coffer fell 
The wind, and dashed the watery swell, 
With wetted cheeks she sank in mickle fear, 
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And her hand on Perseus pressed, 

And said, my child, what grief is here! 

But thou upon my milky breast, 

In this mournful brass-bound ark, 

Takest thus thy quiet rest, 

"Mid the lamp-illumined dark. 

Nor the waves that ripple past, 

O’er thy long unmoistened hair, 

Heedest thou, nor voiceful blast, 

In thy purple garment laid, thou a face so fair- 
But if this pain to thee were pain, 

Thine ear had heard my voice complain. 

Rest thou my child, in sleep, 

And still may rest the deep, 

And rest my boundless woe. 

And soon,O! father Jove, from thee 

May help be sent to us below, 

And if my words too boldly flow, 

For this my baby’s sake, forgive thou me.” 





From an Ode to an Unknown Conqueror in the 


Games. 
* And oves his head 


* a 2 


Birds without number are flying, and fishes are leaping | 


around, 
Out of the deep blue waters, won by the tuneful sound. 
For no whisper was heard in the air 
Ot the wind which shakes the leafy glen, 
To prevent the song that warbled there, 
Gliding within the ears of men. 
In the winter thus does Jove’s high reason 
For a fortnight lull the sea to rest, 
And mortals call it the peaceful season 
Of the gorgeous halcyon’s sacred nest.” 





On Timarchus. 
“ Ah! sore disease, to men why enviest thou 
Their prime of years before they join the dead ; 
His life from fair Timarchus snatching now, 
Before the youth his maiden bride could wed.” 





On Timarchus. 
“ Timarchus, circled in his sire’s embrace, 
Exclaimed, while breathing out his latest breath, 
Timenor’s son, henceforth in thought retrace 
The strength and calm of soul I keep in death.” 





On Gorgo. 
“ Young Gorgo dying, to her mother said, 
While clinging on her bosom wept the maid— 
Beside my father stay thou here, and bear 
A happier daughter for thine age to care.” 
Yankeeana.—Certain philosophical reflections 
on American humour, with extracts from Sam 
Slick, David Crockett, Major Downing, &c. 
Heloise and Abelard.—This is the great gun 
article of the number. Its style is lucid and de- 
lightful—its spirit sensible—its learning copious 
and accurate. The writer is full of ideas, 
and loves to make them known. He is alsoa 
most exquisite and feeling critic. After a rich 


‘and masculine survey of the learning of the mid- 
dle ages, he proceeds to cast a very penetrating 
estimate into the lives and characters of Abelard 
ang Heloise, placing them in many novel lights. 
“Of most engaging person—of acute, accomplish- 
ed, and independent intellect, but of little heart— 
basking, in the prime of mature manhood, in the 
smiles of an admiring public,—such was Abe- 
lard when his extraordinary history becomes 
linked with that of Heloise. In her we find 
every mark of that beautiful and desirable equi- 
poise between the intellectual and moral qualities 
which was wanting in the great dialectician. 
With a heart as glowing as her intellect was 
bright—left apparently, in her choice of reading, 
to the guidance of her own just and noble in- 
stincts—the subtleties of logic could acquire no 
engrossing predominance in her mind ; the noble 
in conception, the generous in act, had their full 
and healthy share in her feelings and her 
| thoughts, Though Abelard was now at least 
| six-and-thirty years of age, and Heloise was but 
eighteen, it is quite evident that, if he was the 
subtler logician, the abler and more expert theo- 
logian, she was mucs che greater moral philoso- 
pher of the two; and this superiority over him 
she preserved to the last hour of his life. In her 
a noble nature, with every healthy tendency, 
having by miracle escaped artificial constraint 
and distortion, had unfolded itself in harmonious 
vigour. With the two grand requisites, fine 
person and fine intellect, which she possessed in 
common with Abelard, she had the third great 
qualification—noble and tender feeling, wherein 
he was so unfortunately deficient. With the 
Grecian fire she had the Roman firmness. Over 
the deepest and most troublous agitations of pas- 
sion and affection within her breast, the light of 
her intellect ever beamed serene. As regards 
the moral deficiencies of Abelard,” continues the 
reviewer, “ when we take into view the whole 
course of his life, we find that, if he was not 
“more sinned against than sinning,” he was 
hardly less so: at all events, Heloise forgave 

him: for her sake, at least, let the hand of censure 
press lightly on his memory! On the other hand, 

his mental qualifications, though so very great 

for the age in which. he lived, were a vigorous 

rather than an extraordinary product of the spirit 

and circumstances of the period. But Heloise 

demands a different and a loftier estimate. To 

find such a character, standing out with such 

classic beauty and heroic dignity, amidst all that 





mean and barbarous environment—this is at 
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once a glory and a marvel. It is as if, in peru- 
sing the storied walls or windows of some early 
gothic fane, we should discover that, among the 
stiff saints and grotesque monsters of medieval 
art, some myterious chisel or miraculous pencil 
had strangely cast a Minerva—but a Minerva 
softened by the Loves and attired by the Graces!” 

The conclusion of the article is too interesting 
and impressive to be kept back from our readers : 

“ The bones of Heloise and her husband have 
had, in latter times, a fate almost as fugitive and 
as wandering as that of which Abelard com- 
plained : their history may be said to rival in 
romantic vicissitude that of the living individuals. 
When the social atmosphere of their country had 
become thoroughly stagnant, infected, and _sti- 
fling, the inevitable tempest came—a tempest to 
disturb the very dead of long-gone centuries. 
The revolutionary whirlwind, in its wholesome 
but undiscriminating fury, swept over the seclu- 
ded vale of the Ardisson as over every other vale 
in France. Inthe general dissolution of religious 
houses, the property of the Paraclete, of course, 
could not escape. But we could have wished 
that, at least, the mortal remains of its founders 
had been left in their proper resting-place. In 
their case, a sacredness more than monastic—a 
sacredness truly religious—demanded such for- 
bearance. But the year 1792—the very year in 
which the troops of the confederated kings inva- 
ded this portion of the French territory—the year 
of the Brunswick manifesto and the September 
massacres—was no time in which that still, small 
voice could be nationally heard. To local at- 
tachment and veneration alone it was left, to pro- 
tect from utter violation the dust of Heloise and 
Abelard. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
town of Nogent carefully transported their re- 
mains to the vaults of their parochial church. 
From thence, when the first great period of na- 
tional reorganization arrived, the government, in 
the year 1800, transferred them to Paris, and 
placed them in the Museum of French Monu- 





] ments, in a neat sepulchral chapel, built by Le 


noir out of the ruins of the Paraclete and the 
abbey of St. Denis. The Museum, again, being 
destroyed under the regime of the Restoration, 
they were finally removed to the cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise, where the sepulchral chapel was 
re-erected, and remains an object of leading 
interest to the foreign visitor. 

“ But it is to the still banks of the Ardisson—o. 
her own sequestered rivulet—that our deep feel- 
ing for the memory of Heloise would direct our 
steps in pilgrimage. There, too, we cannot but 
think, that whenever conveniently pragticable, 
that delicacy of the national taste and feeling 
which has so honourably displayed itself on so 
many occasions, would dictate that these hal- 
lowed relics should be permitted finally to rest. 
That, and that alone, is for them the appropriate, 
the consecrated ground—far from that suburban 
resort where miscellaneously throng the living 
and the dead—where the giddy crowds of Paris 
profane the spot with sentimental levity. Be 
this, however, as it may, and though no stone of 
the Paraclete should ever more be found upen its 
site—though the spade or the ploughshare should 
have effaced the last trace of its foundations,— 
yet, while the sacred streamiet shall glitter along 
the valley—while its grateful vineyards of Cham- 
pagne shall harbour the glow-worm and the 
nightingale—there, when the vernal moon in full 
soft splendour overhangs the scene, shall the pen- 
sive traveller oft linger with delight, and fancy 
the balm, the mild lustre, and the melody around 
him, to be one harmonious emanation from the 
hovering spirit of Heloise.” 

Popular Songs.—As a chemist extracts valua- 
ble results from the meanest substances beneath 
his feet, so does this reviewer deduce important 
philosophical conclusions from the vulgar songs 
of the English metropolis. Some of the speci- 
mens which he exhibits may serve to enliven our 
own pages. First, let us take one which breathes 
no contemptible lyric fire:— 


“ THE POACHERS. 
“When I was bound me to fam’d Northamptonshire, 


I served my master tru 


y for almost seven year, 


Till I took == ing; as you shall quickly hear— 
Oh, it is my delight of a shiny night, in season of the year. 
As me and my comrades were setting of a snare, 


The game keeper wasa watching us—for him we did not care; 
For we can wrestle, fight, cake jump over anywhere, 


For it is my delight of a shiny ni 


t, in the season of the year. 
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As me and my companions were setting four or five, 

And taking of them up again, we took the hare alive; 

We popped him into the bag, my boys, and through the wood did steer, 
For it is my delight of a shiny night, in the season of the year. 


We threw him over our shoulders, and wandered through the town, 
Called into a neighbour’s house and sold him for a crown; 

We sold him for a crown, my boys, but did not tell you where, 

For it is my delight of a shiny night, in the season of the year. 


Well, here’s success to poaching, for I do think it fair, 

Bad lack to every game-keeper that would not sell his deer; 
Good luck to every game-keeper that wants to buy a hare, 
For it is my delight of a shiny night, in the season of the year.” 


THE DUSTMAN’S BROTHER. 
¢ rd moralizing muse attunes, 
ankind ven in their cradles, 
That some are born to wooden spoons, 
And some to silver ladles. 
A nobby fortin I have made, 
And rides vene’er I chooses, 
Besides I drives a roaring trade, 
Through ’Pollo and the muses. 
Chorus. 
I boast an ancient pedigree, 
And yarn a tidy crust can, 
— Bell they christened me, 
*m brother to the dustman. 


In early life I always seemed 
To feel a hinclination, 

Torise above the common class 
Of mortals in my station ; 

At Sunday school I couid the boys 
All round my finger t-vist ’em, 
For reading—and I larned to write 
By the Lanky-steerin system. 


I wished a climbing boy to be, 
And. rising by progression, 

I swept through all, and soon did see 
The top of my profession ; 

But for asweep I got too fat, 
Too bony and too bargy, 

I found I shouldn’t soot for that, 
And so I sack’d the clargy.* 


But ‘larning’ is a dangerous thing, 
Lord Byron he detarmines, 
I’ve read Joe Miller's ‘ Iliad,’ 
And Mr. Shakspeare’s Sarmons, 
The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ done by Boz, 
And Bunyan’s ‘ Jest Book,’ handy ; 
Sterne’s work on ‘Shipping,’ Coke on gas, 
And Milton’s ‘Tristam Shandy.’ 


In music I made rapid strides, 
For being a dead goer, 

In Parish church I got a birth, 
To hact as horgan blower; 

And of a veek-day used to try, 
The tippery used to bring in, 

And Flanders’ brick and hearth-stone cry, 
And nightly vent out singing. 





* Disearded the trade of a sweep. 








My vife has got a charming woice, 
For sprats and vater-creeses, 

And of a morning vorks from choice, 
At noon her labor ceases; 

And then she flares up in our chay, 
Vith a tiger, fierce as any ; 

And I goes bawling all the day— 
* Here’s songs three yards a penny!” 


Here’s ‘ Ellen, I'll love thee no more,’ 
I through the streets am hooting, 

Likewise ‘ The death of General Moore,’ 
Through going out a shooting ; 

I brings em round me quick as thought, 
And sells a precious many ; 

‘Oh say not woman’s heart is bought,’ 
At just three yards a penny. 


L used to hear the young ‘uns chant, 
At ould Vestminster Abbey, 

And so I quired it very soon, 
Though I was but a babby. 

Besides my mother (by the bye, 
A clever fortune-teller, ) 

By her enchantments found out I, 
Vos meant for a chant-seller. 


I've got a son, a clever lad, 
At music quite a gorgon, 

He blows the drum by way of fad, 
And plays the barrel-organ; 

But larning the young wiper hates, 
And oft his head I towells, 

‘Cause he exhasperates the H, 
And von't pronounce the wowels. 


When other tradesmen arn’t awake, 
I mounts my smalls and Jockeys, 
And sometimes does my elbow aohe, 
Vhen I drops in at Crockey’s; 
How I became so great a swell, 
I hates all useless banter, 
No conjuror it needs to tell, 
Vy, I'm a street end chanter. 


And ven I die and goes to dust, 
I'm a grave although I can’t cry, 
My head will make a handsome bust, 
Ifeut by Master Chantery ; 
Or of me statue should they raise, 
The sculptor wery clear he, 
Will sure select to speak my praise, 
Th’ Apollo Bel-vi-de-re.” 
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“MRS. JOHNSON. 
“Oh, I bave got a charming bride, 
Thro’ life we both so sweetly glide. 
She’s really worth the world beside, 

Her name is Mrs. Johnson. 

We both agree in every frame, 
So one another we ne'er blame, 
I'm humpty, bandy—she’s the same, 


_ Oh, lovely Mrs. Johnson. 
Chorus 


So, I’ve got acharming bride, 
Thro’ life we both so sweetly glide, 
She’s really worth the world beside, 


Oh, pretty Mrs. Johnson. 


I to the gin-shop go each day, 

A dozen drops I stow away, 

I after that at skittles play, 
And so does Mrs. Johnson. 

I beat the chaps with great delight, 

And put the gatter out of sight, 

Then stagger home dead drunk at night, 
And so does Mrs. Johnson. 


To free and easysI repair, 
My name is famous everywhere, 
I very often take the chair, 
And so does Mrs. Johngpn. 
Do you think I pay my penny? No. 
I chants the ‘ Bay of Biscay 0!" 
And like a lord my backey blow, 
And so does Mrs. Johnson. 


At dancing I am quite a don, 

To twop’nny shops I often run, 

And I can shuffle, too, like fun, 
And so can Mrs. Johnson. 

At fighting I can take my share, 

Iam a match for any here, 

A fighting man I am they swear, 
And so is Mrs. Johnson. 


* oa * 7 


"Bout dress I do not care a jot, 

Tho’ once of clothes I had a lot, 

I've pawned all but the suit I’ve got, 
And so has Mrs. Johnson. 

Of trouble I have felt the shocks, 

And ‘cause I gave a cove some knocks, 

I twice have been put in the stocks, 
And so has Mrs. Johnson. 


So all who are to wedlock prone, 

If you its joys would have alone, 

Select a temper like your own, 
As I did Mrs. Johnson. 

For if your ways bring misery, 

So long as you can both agree, 

As blest as turtle doves you'll be, 
Like me and Mrs. Johnson.” 





Lord Durham’s Return —An ingenious de- 
fence of his Lordship’s conduct and policy in Ca- 
nada. But it sounds strangely to hear the West- 


minster Review applaud Lord Durbam for 





JOD 


} stretching prerogatiy and viwlatine t 
forms of the Canadian constitution Scareely 
1] i LJ , } 
could anv Tory pubica nex langua 
: 
| of the present article on that point Had Lord 


| D. refrained from the bold line of conduct which 
| 


| he pursued, the reviewer says he would heave 


i been “a pedant and formalist,” enslaved by 


“rules which he had learned by heart,” governed 
‘only by the “ Shibboleth of his party,” a votary 


0 


“the mere common-places of Liberaliem, 


with more phrases of the like kind. He lauds 
him for not ‘ ke oking into a book of rules ora 
catechism of doctrines for his conduct.” Thus 


the world revolves—and the once radical West 
minster Review finds its occasion and takes its 
turn to inculeate the broadest maxims of arbitra 
| ry power From more than one place in this 
| article, peeps out the doctrine that liberal mea- 
| sures must be carned, although in violation of 
‘established forms and of the general principles of 
“liberty! 8G 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE NUN. 
Warm, and deep, and ardent feelings, . 
Life’s most passionate revealings, 
Worship of the bright and fair, 
Heart unpress’d by worldly care, 





Like a head-long torrent speeding, 
Nought, within its wild course, heeding— 
Such wes I— what am I now” 


Calm—for God hath heard my vow. 


I was chained to he inion, 
Thrilling was the tale she told 

On her brow were bands of gold. 

And enwreathed with sweetest flowers, 
Dazzling seemed the future hours. 
Hope has fled—what am I now ? 


Hope displayed her Binice pinion ; 


Calm—for God hath heard my vow. 


I have stilled my bosom’s beating, 

For the light, the gay, the fleeting ; 

I have wrested from its altar, 

That which made this poor heart falter ; 
Yet, my Idol false, resigning,— 

With a weak and vain repining, 

Do I love that Idol now * 

No!—for God hath heard my vow. 


I have fled the world’s wide pleasures. 
Yielding up its glistening treasyres ; 
Mortal arms will ne’er enfold me, 
Worldly eyes will ne'er behold me, 
Earthly feelings I have banished, 
Memory of the past bas vanished, 
God has heard my solemn vow, 

lam His, forever, now. 
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It mounts to the 


moral, spiritual, or natural. 


‘*Paul may plant, Apollos may water, but God alune can | king on his throne—it descends to the beggar in 


give the increase.” 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
JESUS THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


If, in the midst of the ignorance, uncertainty, 
and perplexity, into which man is naturally and 
confessedly born, there is a person to whom he 
can apply for information and assistance on ev- 
ery point connected with his moral conduct and 
general happiness—if he can learn from that 
person the true end of his own being—the true 


path of duty—the exact balance of the passions 


—the precise line to be drawn between self-love 
and self-sacrifice ;—if he can be shown the cer- 
tain method by which he can best adorn and 
dignify his life, maintain all his powers and fac- 
ulties in their utmost perfection and most appro- 
priate exercise—if he can be taught the rare se- 
cret of preserving in his breast a calm and per- 
petual peace, a sweet and tranquil enjoyment, 
which might mock the fairest, clearest, brightest 
sky—if he can learn from the same source the 
most infallible methods of procuring the felicity 
of others, and securing the everlasting and ines- 
timable approbation of the Giver of his existence, 
is it too much for the person from whom all these 
results and blessings may be derived, to call him- 
self the Bread of Life? Yet such is Jesus 
Christ in the gospel which he has published to 
mankind. 

Jesus moreover properly styles himself the 
bread of life, in consequence of the simplicity, 
universality, and ney of his gospel. You 
will perceive the wonderful propriety of our Sa- 
viour’s figure of speech, if you contemplate his 
religion in these different points of view. Its 
simplicity. It is adapted in all its essential qual- 
ities to every capacity. He that runs may read. 
Its plain commands, its clear doctrines, its evi- 
dent spirit, its perceptible instructions, if duly 
attended to by the mind, and received into the 
heart, will be quite sufficient to nourish every 
living and immortal soul, and ripen it for eternal 
happiness. And in this respect the gospel resem- 
bles that bread which furnishes support for every 
living being. So too its wniversality presents us 
with another prominent and impressive point of 
resemblance. It is fitted for every age of the 
world, for every nation and individual of man- 
kind, for every change of fashion, for every dif- 
ference of circumstance, for every state of life, 
for every rank, for every degree, for every want, 


his hovel. It has its touching applications to the 
| lisping infant; it presents its mighty sanctions 
| to active age, and it lends its gentle prop to de- 
It affords joy to the virtuous— it 
It enjoins the 


| caying years. 
| enforces repentance on the sinner. 
joes: which are appropriate to every relation 
| and sphere of life. Parent, child, husband, wife, 
| ruler, subject, brother, sister, friend, neighbor, 
man, where is the being with a moral sense, with 
| a conscience, with a capacity for virtue, with a 
| feeling of free agency, for whom the gospel con- 
| tains not means of improvement, and inexhaust- 
ible treasures of undying, never-failing hope? 
In addition to its universality, the necessity of 
the gospel furnishes a new illustration of our 
| Saviour’s being the bread of life. The world 
‘could not have done without the religion of 
Christ. Civilization might have been retarded 
and crushed. A great moral death would have 
paralyzed mankind. But now the leaven has 
been cast into the mass by the hand of Jesus. 
He has met the spiritual wants of all. Was in- 
struction required ? He has amply imparted it. 
Was forgiveness wanted? He has richly offer- 
ed it. Wasa perfect example of conduct and 
spirit wanted? It shone in the Son of God. 
Did infirmity weigh man down to the ground ? 
The gospel had wherewithal to raise him up, to 
strengthen, and support him. Did despair gath- 
er its thousand horrid eleuds around his soul ? 
The gospel alone could sweep them quite away 
by the sunshine of hope. Did death apparently 
annihilate the value of existence? Behold here 
too the gospel stept in, and filled up this necessity 
by the glad prospect of eternal life. Thus, since 
this religion has supplied every moral and spirit- 
ual want of man, well might he who gave it to 
us, style himself the bread of life. 


But the mention of eternal life suggests the 
last general illustration of this expressive phrase. 
Since Jesus knew, in his own mind, that death 
was to possess no permanent and destructive 
power over him, since he felt a conscious antici- 
pation of the glorious and unparalleled destiny 
which awaited him in his future resurrection from 
the grave,—since he knew that countless myriads 
of sinful men, would, by obeying the commands 
of his religion, by maintaining its heavenly tone, 
and by approaching God and virtue through this 
appointed medium, inherit everlasting felicity ; 
since, especially, he was aware that his own res- 
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urrecition would be the first fruits, the pledge, the | 
earnest, of the future existence of his faithful | 
followers, how could he assume a more instruc- | 


tive or well-founded title than that which has 
now solicited our attention ? 

In conclusion, if the religion which is offered 
by Jesus of Nazareth, possess, as has been at- 
tempted to be shown, an efficacy by which per- 
fection in every department of this life is best at- 
tained, if it be a simple, a necessary, and a uni- 
versally applicable religion; if, lastly, it is the 
best preparative and the most undoubted pledge 
for the certainty of a future state of happiness 
and immortality, surely, every reasonable man 
must wish to partake of it; and a refusal of it 
cannot but be justly compared with the refusing 
of proper nourishment, of wholesome bread by 
him who is on the very point of starvation. Yes, 
go to unassisted reason, and there is a famine 
there. Perplexity, uncertainty, weakness, de- 
ception, and disappointment will waste and des- 
olate the soul. Go to infidelity, and there is a 
famine there. Emptiness, self-abandonment, a 
miserable and fatal attachment to this fleeting 
world, a total darkness and despair with respect 
to another, will starve the immortal mind. Go 
to pleasure, and there is a famine there. _ Intole- 
rable regrets, time misspent, powers abused, wea- 
riness, flatness, exhaustion of existence, will ve- 
ry soon make the soul a gaunt and spectral skel- 
eton. But go tothe religion of Jesus, taste the 
bread of life, and every power and every faculty 
which God has given you shall receive its healthy 
and vigorous nourishment, every virtue shall 
grow with the beauty and certainty of youth, ev- 
ery scene of life shall contribute to your moral 
and spiritual improvement, and the cup of death 
shall be no cup of death to you. APOLLOS. 








LINES BY DRAYTON, 
AN OLD ENGLISH POET. 


O how my mind 
Is gravell’d! 
Not a thought, 
That I can find, 
But’s raveil’d 
All to nought! 
Short ends of threads 
And narrow shreds 
Of lists ; 
Knots, snarled ruffs, 
Loose broken tufts 
Of twists, 
Are my torn meditation’s ragged clothing, 
Which wound, and woven, shape a suite for nothing : 
One while I think, and then I am in pain 
To think how to unthink that thought again! 


FLOWER-GATHERING. 





THE THREE SIMPKIN&, 
By H. Hastings Weld. 


There was an old gentioman had three sons, 
Willam and James, and John. 


And he was like very many old gentlemen 
thus blessed, a very foolish old gentleman. He 
congratulated himself on his extreme good for 


tune—as proved not only in having sons, but in 





| Sumpkins’s talents could, without 


| having exactly three sons. There are but three 


learned professions—and no son of ‘Terence 


| Simpkins, Esq. could possibly be less than a 


| preacher, a lawyer, or a doctor. No young 


“giving to 


himself what was meant for mankind,” be ued 


| down to the ordinary purposes of life. Had 
there been more than three Simpkins, the father 





would have been forced to permit some two or 
more to clash with each other. Had there been 
less, he would have been compelled to do a great 





violence to one of the professions, by denying it 


| the lustre of the genius of one of his sons. As 
it was, the Simpkins family would be shiningly 
represented in the desk, at the bar, in the lecture- 
room, and operating theatre. Happy father— 
happy mother—happy Mr. and Mrs. Terence 
Simpkins. 

With a due regard for the priority of the claims 
of the church, William, the eldest, was intended 
| for the pulpit from the hour of his birth. It is 





| unnecessary to tell the reader that the young can- 
| didate for the surplice was not consulted in ma- 
| king this arrangement. Atthe age of two, Par- 
| son William had the gratification of greeting his 
| brother James, whose elevation to the bench had 
been decided on, even before he was 


* Sent into this breathing world.” 


Dr. John came along in proper season, and now 
was this tripartite constellation complete, and the 
measure of the parents’ joy full and running 
over. 

Some trouble was experienced in their child- 
hood, from the early developement of their sev- 
eral propensities of the three embryo members of 
the professions. 

Parson William would most unclerically pinch 
the infant doctor, when placed beside the M. D.’s 
cradle, and thus escape the task of rocking. To 
be a lawyer is 


“To be all made of words and whereases.” 


But lawyer James gave evident promise of grow- 
ing up a dolt—promise perceptible to all but his 
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parents. He could learn to connect no ideas with | 
words, except such words as are signs of things, | 
and of such things #s candy and bread and but- 
ter. Dr. John was from his cradle a puny thing, 
frightened at every noise, and constitutionally 
afraid of a spider, a toad, or any thing the least 
disagreeable. He 
knife, and run howling at sight of a pricked fin- | 
ger. As they grew in age, these propensities 
gained strength. William proved artful, noisy, 
and violent~—a union of the Buonaparte and 
Talleyrand. He was tacitly acknowledged by 
roguish boys, their leader, and openly reputed 
such by all good citizens, who lived in dread of 
him. This ascendancy he obtained by force and 
stratagem, and continued as he obtained it. He 
headed forays on orchards, planned and execu- 





ted truant excursions, and managed by address | 
to avert punishment both from himself and his | 


companions. 

Lawyer James took another, and less usual | 
juvenile bent. Tormenied by the boys of his | 
age, Who found him an easy dupe and uneasy 
butt, he flew for companions to the women.— 
The same dulness that drove hin from the boys, 
made him afraid of girls. He therefore sought 
the society of those old ladies who are dying all 
their lives long. He executed their cent snuff 
and drug commissions—ranged the field for fresh 
burdock, and the cellars for large cabbage leaves. 
He dug up the roots of the peony, dock, flag and 
sarsaparilla, cut and preserved catnip, sage, pen- 
nyroyal, pepper, spear and horsemint, and balm. 
He listened to the never ending complaints of 


invalids, listened to their prescriptions, and at | 
fourteen could have out-written Mrs. Child in| 


He knew the peculiar properties 
of every herb that grows—could distinguish the 


easy recipes. 


noxious from the innoxious, and the healing from 
the useless. He stood ready to drop a flat cold 
pebble down the back of every lad whose nose 
bled, and had a board of cobwebs to which he 
could at any moment resort for a styptic for 
bleeding fingers. He could administer apothe- 
caries’ prescriptions to the thousandth part of a 
grain, dropping laudanum from a phial with the 
regularity and uniformity of a Connecticut 
onion seed planting machine. It was his con- 
stant study to smuggle himself under some pre- 
tence or other into sick chambers—his leisure mo- 
ments were spent in an apothecary’s shop —and 
he was a walking bill of mortality for the county. 

Dr. John found a copy of Bunyan’s inimitable 


would scream at an open | “ 
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work in his father’s house, and his first reading, 
next to Sanford and Merton, was in its fascina- 
ting pages. He knew every road mark in Chris- 


tian’s travels, and was familiar with every inci- 


lent and every tribulation which befel the pilgrims 
as they progressed. He next fell in with Baxter's 
Call to the Unconverted,’ and then with the 
“Saint’s Rest.” Doddridge’s “ Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul,” formed the next 
standard reading of the embryo physician; and 
these heavier studies were lightened by the pe- 
rusal of all polemical pamphlets which fell in his 
way, and by attendance on sermons, lectures, 
Meek and mild in his 
disposition, his only emotions towards those who 
differed from him in belief and practice were love 
He was a sincere well-wisher to all 


and religious meetings. 


and pity. 
mankind, and in his endeavors to make prose- 
lytes, dwelt ever upon the promises, rather than 
upon the denunciations of holy writ. His was 
essentially a religion of Love. His calm and 
pure spirit passed through all the peculiar tempt- 
ations of youth without error, and without con- 
tamination. His wild brother, the parson, did 
all his fighting, and defended him from imposi- 
tion and aggression. The rough lads of his age 
learned to admire and respect the gentleness they 
could not understand. 


The reader may here fancy that Mr. Simpkins 
would, upon such hints, alter his plans for his 
three sons. Not at all. He believed them all 
and equally fitted for any profession, and having 
determined upon their several callings, would hear 
of no shadow of turning. Strange as it may 
seem, the boys themselves strengthened him in 
this resolve. When William undutifully raised 
objections to the ministry, Dr. John would an- 
swer, and go into such a fervid dircourse upon 
the beauty, holiness, and happiness of the life 
and duty of a minister of the gospel, that Mr. 
Terence Simpkins’ eyes would glisten with de- 
light, and he would say to the unwilling Parson, 
“Hear that, William! hear that! Yes, you 
shall be a preacher, you must. Think whata 
life of happiness it will give you!’ When law- 
yer James blundered out his dislike for the pro- 
fession chosen for him, Parson William would 
take him up, and paint, in all the glowing colors 
of young ambition, the glory of political renown 
and preferment. The father would direct the un- 
willing candidate for the Bar to listen to the ce- 
lebrity in store for him, and still persisted in his 
original plans. When gentle Doctor John hinted 
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a dislike to the details of cathartics, astringents, 
aperients, narcotics, and so forth, to the end of 
the pharmacope@ia, Lawyer James made a plea 
in defence of the healing art, which did not fail 
to convince his father that he could not have cho- 
sen better for his youngest son. When asked to 
change the destination of his children, and place 
each in the profession he loved to defend, Mr. T. 
Simpkins would answer, “Isay No, man! If 
they can argue so well for professions for which 
they are not intended, what will they do when 
they study their own!” “But their natural 
tastes, Mr. Simpkins.” “Oh, that is all fudge. 
Genius is universal; and, although I say it, my 
sons are universal geniuses. They can do one 
thing as well as another, and I shall not alter set- 
tled plans, to please boys’ whims.” 

The preparatory studies pursued, the three 
boys went to college. William soon learned the 
college tricks which successive classes practise 
and bequeath to those who fill their places. He 
plundered orchards, fired hay mows, removed 
mechanics’ signs, roasted freshmen, even while 
he himself was one, sprinkled India crackers on 
stair flights, and dropped bullets on the chapel 
floor during prayers. His room was the head 
quarters of the rioters of his kidney, and he was 
oftener throwing pebbles at the street watch in a 
neighboring city, than courting sleep on his pil- 
low. He was at length dismissed for heading a 
rebellion—which, in college parlance, means sha- 
king the feet in a particular manner, at a particu- 
lar tree, denominated, for such occasions, the lib- 
erty tree. James proceeded more quietly. He 
pored over the medical department of the library, 
and spent all the time he could so devote, to ram- 
bles in the Botanical Garden. His expulsion took 
place almost simultaneously with William’s. He 
was dismissed for some offence of which he was 
not guilty, and of which he might have proved 
himself innocent, had he possessed legal tact 
enough to collect and arrange simple and conclu- 
sive evidence; which he might have done with- 
out the implication of any other person. John 
staid his four years, applying all the time he 
could steal to such reading as accorded with his 
taste. He formed a large round of acquaintan- 
ces of similar views with his own, and sedulous- 
ly avoided Galen, Hippocrates, their successors, 
and all their works as nauseous drugs. 

What did Terence Simpkins, Esq. as affairs 
thus turned ? 
their wanton contempt of the expensive educa- 


finish it un a sll more expensive manner, under 
the tuition of a private tutor. The awful tneks 
which Wilham played upon his father, his 
brother, and his instructer, were aserbed to 
genius—and the solid, lazy quiet of James was 
genius too—thinding genius. ‘The tutor comer 
ded entirely with his employer, in the epimon of 
the latter respecting the character and qualifica- 
tions of his sons. At the proper time they were 
ready to commence their professional studies, 
and prepare to astonish the world, respectively, 
as an eccentric, startling preacher, and a soled 
lawyer. Manhood had opened to their minds the 
wisdom of submitting to necessity, notwithstand- 
ing they had become more than ever persuaded 
of their unfitness for the professions their parents 
had chosen for them. 

How was it, mean while, with Dr. John? 
His first visit to the dissecting room finished his 
life and his study together. A cold shudder 
ran over him as the preparations proceeded. His 
face was deadly pale, and when the lecturer 
brandished his knife, commenced the use of it, 
and mechanically laid bare the arcana of the 
wonderful mechanism of the body, explauning in 
hackneyed technicals and with cold indifference 
as he went on, poor Dr. John fell senseless on 
the floor. Nevertheless, in accordance with his 
father’s implacable determination, the course of 
lectures was attended through, and John was 
placed in a physician’s office 

Fondly did Terence Simpkins, Esq. trrumph 
over all his advisers, when he had obtained the 
proudest wish of his heart—the settlement of the 
three young Simpkinses in their native town ; 
despite the prophecies of those who affected wis- 
dom, and despite that Scripture which speaks of 
prophets in their own country. To settle the 
lawyer and the doctor was comparatively dasy, 
—as all that was required was to furnish the 
offices, signs, books, gallipots, parchment, sad- 
diebags, and a green satchel. To find the mm- 
ister a pulpit in which to preach politics was a 
little more difficult, and required some finesse. 
There was a vacancy m one of the pulpits, and 
some oblique hints about wills, and ministerial 
funds, and about that house he meant to build 
and furnish for the Rev. William Sunpkins, and 
then settle upon his parish as a parsonage, did 
the business. Now were Mr. and Mrs. Simp 
kins ready, they thought and said, to‘ depart in 


He rated his undutiful sons for} peace 


But when Mr. Simpkins said so, he litle um- 





tion he intended for them, and took them home to 


agined he was so soon to be taken at his word. 
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He was seized with illness, and was the first | commission as Justice of the Peace. Previously 
patient, after the paupers, who came under the | 
charge of John Simpkins, M. D. and M. M. S. | asked and received a dismission from his people, 
He almost felt willing to die in the hands of a| his father moving their answer. 
doctor whom he regarded as almost of his own 


to the assumption of his political honors, he 


James has 
purchased the apothecary’s stock and stand, 
creation. The eldest son, the preacher, left the | which in his youth so much delighted him, and 
newspapers and politics half an hour daily to William holds court and delivers demilegal 
visit the bedside of his parent. ‘The lawyer son | opinions in his brother's former office. Doctor 
was furnished a schedule of his father’s intended | John, with liberal assistance from his father, 
bequests, and directed (his first professional | has purchased a life annuity. He has often been 
business) to draw up a will. Nature seemed | urged to take holy orders, but from constitu- 
rapidly failing. Rev. William Simpkins, and | tional fear of failure declines the responsibility, 
John Simpkins, M. D. and M. M. 8. stood at | and is content to do good in his own quiet way. 
their father’s elbow. James Simpkins, Esq. was} Old Mr. and Mrs. Simpkins are entirely re- 


at his office, preparing the last will and testa- | conciled to the turn things have taken.—T he old 
ment. | gentleman admits that there was a small mistake 


“Tt is an awful thing to die, said the parent, | in the distribution of the professions among his 
“ Awful,” responded the Rev. William Simp- | three sons, and that there may be some wisdom, 
kins, “ and particularly unfortunate at this time.” | sometimes, in consulting the tastes, talent and in- 








The dying man looked amazed. ° , clinations, even of boys—Maine Monthly Mag. 
“The approaching election,’ resumed the! === ne am 
preacher, “will form a crisis in the prosperity of Pa FES See SeS. 
a now great and happy people, and to other con- THE ROSE OF SHARON. 
siderations at your demise, - loss of your vote Go, warrior, pluck the laure! bough, 
and influence must be added. And bind it round thy reeking brow ; 
The father raised himself on his elbow, and Ye sons of pleasure, blithely twine 
seemed ready to burst with some emotion. James A chaplet of the purple vine ; 
Simpkins, Esq. entered the room. And, beauty, - each blushing flower 
a “1s “1 499 That ever deck’d thy sylvan bower. 
My will! my will! 





No wreath is bright, no garland’s fair 


Instead of the parchment, the lawyer pro- Uddess swhet “Shaseii’s Rees” te have. 


duced a packet of nostrums, which he began to 
say would prolong the life of the sick man, if it 


The laurel branch will droop and die, 


: : 4 ‘ The vine its purple front deny ; 
did not cure him quite. In the midst of the ‘ ee 7 ae 
: ; - ‘ The wreath that smiling beauty twined, 
oration the old man fell back insensible on his Will leave no lingering bud bebind, 
pillow. For beauty’s wreath, and beauty’s bloom, 
“Your lancet!” screamed James to his medi- In vain would shun the withering tomb, 
cal brother. Where nought is bright, and nought is fair, 
, ‘ Jnless s t“Shb i ” is there. 
Doctor John fell fumbling his pocket. He ener ie ise Sh ce 
drew forth all sorts of religious pocket publica- Bright blossoms of immortal bloom, 
tions—cards with select texts printed on them— Of fadeless hue, and sweet perfume! 
tracts and subscription papers—but no lancet. Though in the desert's dreary waste, 
‘ In lone neglected beauty placed, 
In the midst of the confusion the old gentleman 
. . Let others seek the blushing bower, 
slowly re-opened his — He bec koned his And cull the frail and fragrant flower, 
sons away from his bedside, and fell into a sleep. But I'll to dreariest wilds repair, 
His first act upon awaking was to call in the if Sharon's deathless Rose is there. 


old family physician, under whose care, aided 
by a good constitution, he recovered. Very 
philosophically he thanks his triad of professional 


When nature’s hand with cunning care, 
No more the opening bud shall rear; 
But hurl’d by Heaven’s avenging sire, 


sons for that recovery: for he says, he never Descends the earth-consuming fire, 
should have thrown off the fever but for the And desolation’s burning blast 

oa : : O’er al] the sadden’d scene be pass’d, 
passion into which they threw him. 


Willi There is a clime forever fair, 
illiam was subsequently elected to the State And “Sharon's Rose” shall Gourish there. 


Legislature, and has received his Excellency’s | Charleston, May 16, 1839. W. P- 
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sly SUMMER SONNETS. 
he L.—MOONLIGHT IN JUNE 
le, Thou hast a gentle ministry, oh Moon! 
as Riding in solemn silence through the sky, 
id, And gazing, from thy trackless path on high, 
| Upon the beanty of the leafy June. 


On such a lovely night, | ween, as this, 
Endymion felt thy.pale lips’ dewy kiss; 
or For far around, on every plain and hill, 


ral 


Pr, In the soft gleaming of thy silver ray, 

= Flower, tree and forest, breathless now, and still, 
Rest from the burning brightness of the day. 

> Silence is over all. Yon murmuring rill 





Alone leaps gladly on its tireless way. 
In thy soft rays, how beautiful is night! 
Like man’s cloud-covered path, by woman's love made bright. 


IIl.—tTo a ROBLY. 


Sweet Bird! that, hidden by the dark green leaves, 
Didst pour thy pleasant song at break of day, 
Making glad music round my flower-wreathed eaves, 
Why has thy gentle warbling died away? 
Come not the zephyrs from the sweet south-west 
As freshly to thy leaf-embosomed nest! 
Less fragrant are the flowers of summer's prime ? 
Or pin’st thon for thy far-off southern clime ? 
Or is it that thy noisy young have tlown, 
Leaving their green home in the o’ershadowing tree, 
That thus thou mournest, desolate and lone, 
Where once thy song burst forth so loud and free? 
Alas! that summer's perfamed airs should bring 
Sorrow to one like thee, so light of heart and wing! 


Ifl.—a RAMBLE IN THE woop:. 


The soft, sweet music of the forest birds— 
The fragrance of wild flowers—the solemn hush 
Of the dark woods, more eloquent than words— 
The murmuring sound of summer streams, that rush 
O’er flowers and bended grass, our souls beguile, 
And tempt our wandering feet for many a mile. 
Through the green leaves we look to yon deep sky— 
—Blue as the ecean stretching far around— 
And feel our souls to earth no longer bound— 
Spreading their eagle wings to soar on high. 
* Oh! in this perfect stillness, how the heart 
Pants for that power that is its better part; 
And ‘mid the teachings of these trees and flowers, 
Sighs o’er the memory of its wasted hours? 


IV .—sUNSET AFTER A STORM. 


Lo! where the mountains mingle with the sky, 
A breaking light mall the glowing west! 
And slowly now its lustre spreads on high, 
As the veiled sun sinks calmly to his rest. 
The broken clouds are bathed in golden light, 
That mingles ae with the sky’s deep blue: 
And as the twilight fades, from heaven’s far height, 
The first bright star of eve is shining through. 
The low wind’s voice falls gently on the ear, 
And with it, to the lone and weary heart, 
Comes a deep joy, that, could it ne'er depart, 
Might make us sigh to dwell for ever here. 
It'may not be! E’en from such‘ glorious skies, 
Oh! who can tell how sad a morn may rise’ 
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M’LLE RACHEL. 
The French Metropolis is enraptured with a 
new ‘star’ of extraordinary magnitude which has 
just appeared in the theatrical firmament. No 
tragedian has ever made so strong an impression. 
The Paris correspondent of the ‘Evening Star’ 
gives the following account of her: 
Six years ago, M’lle Rachel was a beggar in 
the streets of Paris. Her father, a rough and 
coarse man, sent her out every night to beg. 
She stood at one of the corners of the Place de 
la Bourse, with four little bits of candle stuck in 
a piece of wood, and laid on the pavement befure 
her. Here she used to sing popular ballads. 
One night—it was cold, and she was in rags— 
she warbled on, but her voice faltered. A little 
circle had gathered round her, and a gentleman 
came out of it, saying, “Poor child!—you sing, 
and tears are rolling down your cheeks.” “Yes,” 
said she, “I must; [ have only fifteen sous, and 
if I do not take home a franc, I shall be beaten by 
my father.”” He handed her a five franc piece, 
and asked her to take him to that harsh parent. 
The stranger was the late M. Charon, the musi- 
cian. Rachel’s father readily agreed that she 
should enter his academy. She was not twelve 
years old. She took lessons in music, but acting 
charmed hermore. She imbibed this taste at the 
Boulevards theatres. It is easy to make a debut 
in Paris, and she acted at the theatres Sevestre 
and des Jeunes Eleves; but she only got petite 
vandeville parts. Charon died; she went back 
to her unhappy home, and her father sent her out 
street-begging again. 

One of the Theatre Francais company, who 
had known her at Charon’s, recognized her in 
the streets, and undertook to teach her declama- 
tion. She was young, though not pretty, and he 
soon offered to take liberties with her. She 
spurned the man; and some impulse made her 
address herself to M. Poirson, director of the 
Gymnase theatre,whom she had seenat Charon’s. 
He received her kindly, allowed ber a small sala- 
ry to satisfy her father, taught her the mechani- 
cal part of acting, and, at last, gave her a leading 
part at the Gymnase, in a new vaudeville called 
La Vendéene. It was seen, and said that she had 
made a hit. M. Poirson knew it, and said, “Ma 
file, | will sign an engagement with you. Let 
us see if we cannot get you into the Theatre 
Frangais, the proper field for your genius.”— 
Rachel, in tears—for she thought he was thus dis- 





director of the Theatre Francaise. He took 
Poirson’s commendation, and said, “You must 
study to suppress your emotions—we cannot 
have so much nature; apply yourself to this, and 
to learning to read and write correctly, and you 
shall make your debut here in three months.”— 
But nature would have way; and when she did 
make her debut in Racine’s Andronique, the world 
saw a natural, and therefore powerful actress.— 
In the Journal des Debats, Jules Janin, our best 
dramatic critic, at once acknowledged that she 
had, atone bound, reached a height such as 
scarcely Talma had gained ina life-time. In the 
classic drama—of Voltaire, Racine, and Cor- 
neille—she has given new life. 

[ told you formerly how Louis Philippe had 
personally complimented her. The next day he 
sent for an autograph letter, expressing his ad- 
miration of her genius, and enclosing a bank note 
for 1,000 francs. Thisshe handed to ber mother, 
and, kissing the king’s letter, said, “This is 
enough for me.” 

Ata soirée, recently, Chateaubriand was pre- 
sent, andshecamein. The conversation turned 
on the difficulty of becoming celebrated, in one’s 
life-time, in any of the arts. He, of course, 
spoke eloquently, and said to her—‘“Is it not 
hard to die, when fame, so rarely achieved, does 
at last rest on aliving creature?”’ Rachel, bend- 
ing toward him, answered—“ You should know 
that there are men who never die.” 

And now you may ask, of what sort is the lady, 
and how does she act? She is just seventeen, 
her eyes are dark, she has the Jewish cast of face, 
but is not handsome. She is fall as Ellen Tree 
—perhaps a little taller. She is rather narrow- 
shouldered, and this throws her chest forward; 
and her head leans a little to the left. She uses 
very little action; her arms seldom move—her 
voice often fails; but so strong is the expression, 
that where othersuse rant and gesticulation, her 
quiet delivery draws down tears atwill. Why? 


Because she is deeply natural, even as the elder 
a 

















FLOWER-VASE. 


Origin of Almack's.—A few pretty women, 
not in the highest rank of the nobility, met at 
Devonshire House to practice quadrille, then re- 
cently imported from thecontinent. The estab- 


= 





lishment of a subscription-ball was suggested, to 
which none but the very élite were to be admissi- 





missing her—went with him to M. Monrose, 


ble ; the subscription to be low, with the view of 
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checking the obtrusive vulgarity of wealth. The | 
fancy took, and when it transpired that the pat- 
ronesses had actually refused a most estimable | 
English Duchess, al] London became mad to be 
admitted , exclusion was universally regarded as | 
a positive loss of caste, and no arts of solicita- | 
tion were untried to avert so horrible a catastro- 
phe. The wives and daughters ofthe oldest pro- | 
vincial gentry, with pedigrees traced up to the | 
Heptarchy, have been seen hambling themselves | 
by the lowest acts of degradation to soften the 
obdurate autocratesses; and we fear it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, that more than one parrenu | 
has been known to barter his vote in parliament, 
and more than one parvenue her honor, for a ball- | 
ticket. The prestige has gradually abated, and 
the institution is now tottering to its fall; but its | 
origin is worth recording, as a ludicrous phenom- 
enon in the progress of society. 





' Effects of an abstemious Diet.—Indeed I felt a | 
different being, light and vigorous, with all my 
senses sharpened—I enjoyed an absolute glow- 
ing existence. lcannothelp mentioning two or 
three instances in proof of my state, though I 
dare say they will appear almost ndiculous, but 
they are nevertheless true. It seems that from 
the surface of an animal in perfect health there is 
an active exhalation going on which repels im- 
purity; for when I walked on in the dustiest roads, 
not only my feet, but even my stockings, re- 
mained free from dust. By way of experiment 
I did not wash my face for a week, nor did any 
one see, nor I feel, the difference. 

Dr. Gregory says of a person inghigh health, | 








things besides religion. The want of it s an u- 
superable bar to improvement in things tempo- 
ral as well as in things spuritual, and is the reverse 
of St. Paul's “‘rejoiceth in the truth; believeth 
all things; hopeth all things;” for it believes neth- 
ing and hopes nothing. It is the rule of an un- 
fortunate sect of sceptics in excellence, who at 
the mention of any thing sound, look wonder- 
fully wise, and shake their heads, and smile in- 


wardly—infallible symptoms of a hopeless con- 


'diuen of half knowledge and self-cenceit."— 
| Walker 


The Valley of Mexico.—The general figure of 
the valley is a broken oval of about sixty miles in 
length by thirty-five in breadth. At the present 
day, even when divested of much that must have 


| added to its beauty in the eyes of the great 


Pizarro and his eager followers, when, descend- 
ing from the mountains in the direction of Vera 
Cruz, after overcoming so many difficulties, the 
view of the ancient city and its valley at length 
burst upon them like a beautiful dream,—lI nev- 
er saw, and I think I never shall] see on earth, a 
I often made this reflec- 
tion whenever my excursions over the neighbor- 


scene comparable to it. 


ing mountains led me to a point which com- 
manded a general view. 

I could not look upon it, as did the Spanish in- 
vaders, as the term of indescribable fatigues, and 
of dangers, known and unknown; the rich 
mine which should repay them for their nights of 
alarm and their days of toil, and compensate for 
their seemingly utter abandonment of home ; 
the prize that should satisfy the cravings of the 


the exhalation from the skin is free and constant, most inordinate, and fill their laps with that dear 
but withoutamounting to perspiration-—exhalatio | gold for which they had ventured their all! I 
per cutein libera et constans, citra vero sudorem | conid not enter into the ecstacy of the moment, 


—which answers with remarkable precision to | 
“my active exhalation,” and the repulsion of im- | 
purity is a necessary consequence. In fact, it is 
perspiration so active as to fly from the skin in- 
stead of remaining upon it, or suffering any 
thing else to remain ; just as we see an animal in 
high health’—[{e. g. M. de Fitzjames}—‘roll in 
the mire and directly after appear as clean as if 
ithad been washed. I enter imto these particu- 
lars, notto justify myself, but to gain the confi- 
dence of my readers, not only on this particular 
subject, but generally—more especially as { shall 
have frequent occasion to advance things out of 
the common way though in the way of truth — 





Well-grounded faith has great virtue in other 


when, after pursuing their blind way to this para- 
dise from the plains of Tlascala and Cholula, ° 
into the recesses of pine-clad and barren rocks, 
higher and higher towards the cold sky, till un- 
trodden snow-covered peaks arose on either 
hand, and they marched within sight and hearing 
of the great volcano which menaced their path, — 
they gained, in fine, the western slope, and saw 
the green and cultivated fields and gardens 
spreading like a carpet at their feet round the 
bright and inland sea which then encircled the 
“Venice of the Azrecs!” 

With what ravishment they ust have marked 
the thousand specks which moved upon the wa- 
ters round thai bread city spread below, with its 
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white roofs, streets, temples, and edifices ! What | Mexican Superstition.—Some ume since two 
must have been their amazement at descrying | English dray-horses were procured by a Euro- 
the long and solid causeways dividing the wa-, Pe@” resident in Mexico, and unshipped at Vera 
ters the innumerable towns and villeges scat- Cruz—colosral, big-boned, muscular animals, 
tered over the surface of the fertile plain;—and compared with which the Mexican breed were 
the huge circle of mountains which appeared to but shelties. ‘They may have found their long 
form like a bulwark onevery side! No! Icould , YoY@se disagreeable, but they were doomed to 
not realize all they felt; but, amidst the desola- | find their land journey to the capital yet more 
tion of most of the ancient fields and gardens— — Wherever they passed, there was a perfect 
the aridity and utter barrenness of the broad ferment among the populace. The heretical 
plain which now girdles the city in every direc- horses ![—there was no possibility of smuggiing 
tion; the diminished extent of the lake; the sol- | them through the country, or of concealing their 
itude reigning on its waters; the destruction of | lineage. They were every where regarded with 
the forests on the mountain-slopes; I still felt that | detestation. They and their grooms were load- 
the round world can hardly match the beauty and ‘ed with maledictions at Vera Cruz—pelted at 
interest of that landscape. Even if man had _Jalapa, execrated and pelted at Perote, execra- 


destroyed, without in some degree repairing the | ©4, pelted, and stoned, with might and main, at 
| La Pueba de los Angeles, and hardly escaved 





wrongs he had committed to thatlovely scene by | 


the fruits of his industry and genius, there is that 
about the whole scenery which is above him, and 
beyond being affected by him. But let us do the 
stern old conquerors justice. Their minds would 


appear to have been imbued with the pervading | 


spirit of the land which they conquered. All 
around them was strange, and wonderful, and 
colossal; and their conceptions and their labors 
took the same stamp. Look attheir works: the 
moles, aqueducts, churches, roads, and the luxu- 
rious City of Palaces, which has risen from the 
clay-built rains of Tenochtitlan, ata height above 
the ocean, at which, in the Old World, the monk 
of St. Bernard alone drags through a shivering 
and joyless existence ! 


Turkish Gallantry.—A Mexican, when you 
praise his horse, immediately replies that the 
horse is at your service; which means no more 
than when in England you write to a man, that 
you are his ‘obedient humble servant.’ A late 
Turkish Ambassador in England, actually did 
what the Mexican phrase professes to do. When 
any lady happened to praise one of the hand- 
some shawls that decorated his person, he imme- 
diately presented itto her. This led to a very 
general expression of admiration for his Excel- 
lency’s shawls, and in consequence to a great 
diminution of the ambassadorial wardrobe. At 
last, when his Excellency’s stock was reduced to 
the one he wore, upon a lady's loudly expressing 
her admiration of iis beauty, instead of his form- 
er reply, ‘Madame, it is at your seavice,’ he said, 
with Turkish composure, but with more than 
Turkish gallantry, ‘Madame, I am glad you like 
it; I shall wear it for your sake.’ 


with their lives to be re-pelted and re-stoned on 
| their arrival at their journey’s end. There, how- 
| ever, they arrived; but for any use they were to 
the possessor, they might as well have been 
peaceably employed in starting casks in London 
| among their fellow heretics, biped and quadrup- 
|ed; for they had to be confined to their stable 
morning, noon, and night, such was the tumult 
excited by their appearance and character. At 
length the possessor was fairly driven to bow to 
popular opinion. 

There is a certain church in Mexico, of which 
[have omitted to note down the patron saint, but 
I know you leave ita little to the left hand as you 
approach the Garita on the road to San Augus- 
tin. To this church, from time-#mmemorial, it 
has been the custom of the country for the inha- 
| bitants of the city and adjoining valley to bring 
| their domestic animals for baptism by the hands 
“of the priest; the popular belief being, that till 
‘this is done they do not belong to the Catholic 

Church, and cannot possibly prosper. 

And here, at the proper time, in company with 
| many animals of less pretension, came the two 
English dray-horses. ‘They were regularly 
sprinkled, the fee was paid to the Cura, and from 
_that time being considered as Christianos, they 
| were allowed to hold up their heads and perform 
their labors without molestation ' 








TURF-SEAT SHADE, 


The Young Lody’s Home. By Mrs. Louisa C. 
Tuthill. New Haven: Printed and published 
by S. Babcock. 


Mrs. Tuthill has succeeded in writing a book 
for the Young, which the Young will read. It 
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s notconfined to aphorisms and reasoning, but 


sa mingling up of the amusing and interesting 
with the useful. It is curious however to find so 
large a portion of fiction ina work that warnsits 
In the next 


Rose, we hope to present an attractive and ex- 


readers so impressively against it. 


tended specimen of the author's fictitious illus- 
trations of duty. 


FLOWERS OF THE CHARLESTON PRESS. 





From the Charleston Courier. 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS. 
[The Rose transfers the following keen and wit- 
ty production into its pages, under the impres- 
sion that the satire is sufficiently general to 
bear exclusively on uo single party or indi- 

vidual. } 


toasts given and the speeches delivered on such 
occasions, we have a large number of men who 
rise above the common level in this country— 
men who are stars of the first magnitude. 
would Miss Martixeau and other English Radi- 


What | 





1 do beheve, 


demigods are so fond of flattery, that they em” 


seriously, that our repubbean 
brace every publie occasion to flatter each other 
in order that they may be flattered themse|ves i 
their turn. ‘They are as fond of calculating a» 
any Yankee—will do nothing without a consid- 


eration—a guid pro quo. “if you will call me 


) ** distinguished,” [ will take care,” says the little 


nabob, ‘that the public is not long left im igno- 
rance, that you are one ofthe greatest men alive.’ 
* Agreed,” says his friend, “ 1 consent to the ar- 
rangement. We will bolster each other up, 
until the people shout, and clap, and stare at us, 
and shout, and clap and stare again. It iw the 
true way to become popular and get office. The 


people generally will never know what import- 


. ; :; | antcharacters we are, unless we din it j 
To judge from our public festivals, and the | ene we Gin Si perpetaany 


into their ears, and we rust assist each other in 
the operation like good friends who have a com- 
inon objectin view.” “I am about,” says the 


Honorable Mr. ,“‘ to give you a toast, which 





I feel confident will meet with a hearty reponse 


cals, think of us democrats, if they could attend | 


one of our public dinners, and hear all the blar- 


ney which wine engerders—all the encomiums | 


which our distinguished men, in the fullness of 
their hearts, pass uponeach other’ Would they 


not conclude that Americans, in their own opinion — 


at least, are the greatest people on the face of the 
earth? 


Undoubtedly; and if any ambitious as- | 


pirations moved their breasts, they might be | 


tempted to patronize the Americans and become 


citizens; for what are English ribbons, English | 
garters, and English titles of nobility, compared | 


to the oil of American flattery, poured so liberally | 


into the ear and over the whole costume, till it 
it reaches the very shoe-tie, polishing and 
brightening and perfaming every thing it be- 
smears in its downward course. [am not over 
critical, neither am I envious, for I have been 
be-puffed and be-powdered in my time with these 
republican compliments, till l have learned to 
despise tyem. They are as hollow as the wind, 
and they make a people—a free people, who 
boast of their equal rights, ridiculous in the eyes 
of foreigners. Ifpeople will be “ distinguished,” 
let them vindicate their purpose by their acts. 
A fortunate circumstance may elevate an individ- 


ual, for a moment, above his peers, and, if so, 





let him improve his opportunity. The world a 
will keep its position, even if he does his duty, themselves. 1 am, it is true, the friend of the 


and he may achieve an exploit, without attemp- | P®ple. The Government, Mr. President, un- 


ing to chain the ocean. 


inthe breast of every individual present. I give 
you as a sentiment, my very distinguished friend 
the Honorable Mr. So and so, whose efforts in 
behalf of the people, and the cause of popular 
rights and popular institutions, deserve the grat!” 
tude of his constituents and the applause of every 
true friend of is country.” This sentiment is 
received with acclamation by the guests, and the 
“distinguished” Mr. So and so rises to respond 
with his face suffused with ingenuous blushes. 
“T rise,” says the; distinguished” Mr. So and so, 
“to express my deep sense of the honor conferred 
on me by my distinguished friend, who has just 
taken his seat, in the sentiment he has so kindly 
uttered, the remembrance of which I shall retain 
to the latest hour of my life. I has been my 
good fortune to have been often associated with 
my ‘ distinguished’ friend in common labors for 
the public good, and he is disposed to appreciate 
too highly, my humble efforts—well intended, I 
am sure, but not deserving one tithe of the com- 
mendation which my ‘distinguished’ friend has 
conferred upon them. The most worthy and 
modest men are but too anxious to hide their own 
merits from public observation, and their gen- 
erosity leads them to award to others praises to 
which, in the opinion of the world, or at least 
all correct judges, they are far better entitled 


—~ which we live, is pre-eminently a popular 
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one. The people are the source of all power 


in this ecouniry, oud I thank God that they are so. 


‘[ bow,’ in the words of Patrick Henry—‘ I bow 
to the majority of the people,’ and I have en- 
deavored and always shali endeavor to maintain 
the people's rights—theiur equal rights according 
to the best of my ability. You, all, fellow citi- 


zens, stand upon the same footing in this country. | 
Politically speaking at least, no one man is better” 
than any other. The honors and office of the | 


commonwealth are open to every citizen. 

We have the rare distinction of living in a 
land where talent and merit alone, and a distin- 
guished Jove of country, elevate individuals to 


station and power. Our countrymen are en- 


lightened to a degree uncommon in the annals 
of mankind. ‘The qualifications of: candidates 
for office are discussed fully and without reserve, 


by a free and independent press. Who can_ 
complain that he lives in such a country, and | 


among such a people—a country blessed with 
the richest gifts of Providence—a people intelli- 
gent, prosperous and free’? Had my “ distin- 
guished” friend conferred npon me the praise 
alone of patriotism, | would have plead guilty to a 


charge which, under such circumstances, involves | 


the highest compliment that can be ofiered to 
any individual. Ido love my country, as a man 
should love such a country, and I hope I have 
not hitherto shown myself ungrateful for the 
honors it has conferred upon me.” 

The. “distinguished” Mr. So and so sat down 
amidst the most deafening and flattering demon- 
strations of applause. “‘ A fine orator—a very 
fine orator,” said my next neighbor tome. “ Yes, 
and a great friend to the people. Do you know 
that he is our candidate for Congress next term ?”’ 
“Ishe! Well, he shall have my vote—a very 
‘‘ distinguished” person indeed, and as you re- 
mark, a great friend to the people.” 





From the same. 
TO A SHAMROCK LEAF. 
Given me by a young friend, lately arrived from Ireland. 

Chosen queen of my own loved Isle, 

To me how welcome here, 
I'll call thee friend, thou trio leaf, 

I'll call thee ever dear; 
For thou dost back to memory bring 

Past dreams of hope and fear. 


How oft have I with beating heart, 
Gazed on thy dewy form— 

Have watched thee in thy loveliness 
Spring up thro’ calm and storm; 

And prayed that never withering blight 
Thy beauty might deform. 





| have where my own river ran, 
Sweet murmuring to the main, 

Still met thee in my wandering walks, 
Thou gem without a stain— 

But here I will declare to thee 
‘Thou’rt doubly dear again! 





For leaf, thou tell’st me of a time, Ve 
Ere | was lured to roam, 

Before the fickle, doubtful blast, | 
Across the ocean’s foam— -- 

Of friends, and a meek cottage hearth, 
The cottage hearth of home. 














“Pau 
| Thou tell’st me of a being fair, — 
The loved—the prized—the best ; 
| Who ofthas pluck’d a leaf like thee, SEE! 
Thou emblem of the blest— alk 
| Who'd smiling say, if I died first, Mv 
She'd plant it on my breast. higic 
why 
| Oh! dear that time—how sweet the scene— + 
How sweet the things around— - 
The April sky, the rising moon, else 
The breeze’s fitful sound, whi 
Were wonder’d at—within our souls for 
Hope’s living pulse was found. tall 
And now, green leaf, by thee recalled, the 
How lovely all appears, the 
When time has blighted all my hopes, for 
And ripened all my fears; 
And driéd upon a withering cheek, sol 
All fond regretful tears. to | 
ma 
Well, since ‘tis mine to live apart, for 
And all life’s ills to bear 
Alone—where coldness ever dwells, _ be 
And formal looks appear, for 
The dreams in memory still will bless | 
Of those I most revere. = 
are 
For ever from the busy crowd, mi 
My heart does turn away, m 
To mingle with the joyous smiles x 
Of childhood’s careless day ; ; 
It cannot glean up happiness mi 
Among the thoughtless gay. ry 
D 
So, Shamrock! I will treasure thee, o 
Near to a heart that’s true, 
And thou shalt have a lover’s place, he 
Within that fond heart too— w 
And be its friend amidst a wild el 
Where friends are sadly few. h 
Though from my Isle affection’s links . 
At present look as riven, u 
An exile for her manly sons, li 
Would call from favoring Heaven, 
More strength to all who love her cauze, 
And for the cause have striven. R. F. u 
— a 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The two communications of M. E. L. are t 
| necessarily and r luctantly deferred. z 








